THE GREAT STATE

represent the General Will a great deal better than
either the House of Lords or the House of Commons
has done in the past, and would make very short
work .(to the great satisfaction of the mass of the
population) of much legislation that has passed with
ease and with c{the consent of all parties" through
our present Parliament.

But I do not pretend to have any such scheme
ready for practical advocacy; and so for the present
we must rest content with the representative system,
doing, at the same time, all that we can to prevent
its abuse, to mitigate its inevitable failings, and,
above all, to keep it continually controlled by the
direct expression of the General Will.

Let us first draw as clear a distinction as we can
between the inevitable defects of representation and
the accidental evils to which it does make it quite
intolerable in this country.

Take the latter first.

In England to-day representative government
suffers from two prime evils. First, the representa-
tive assembly is not independent of the executive,
and therefore cannot control it. Secondly, it is not
freely chosen by the people, nor does it derive its
effective mandate from the people; but its composi-
tion is selected and its programme devised by those
very professional politicians upon whose actions it
is supposed to exist as a check.

I have already adumbrated my view of the first
necessary step in dealing with the former of the
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